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of the student. The brief biographical notices help to forward 
the same purposes. It is the right kind of food for the real 
student, the student who is not contented with the meager oppor- 
tunity for progress afforded by the brief class-room work. The 
boy or girl who does not go beyond the regular assignments never 
gets anywhere. The class work must, of necessity, be merely 
suggestive, inspirational. 

The few words listed at the end of each selection for more or 
less intensive study, seem to be taken at random and the ques- 
tions are monotonous. Any teacher who cannot frame his own 
questions should not be teaching Spanish. Perhaps, however, 
the "sinister influence" of the publishers should be blamed. The 
composition exercises, revamps of the text, are more to the 
purpose. Really live suggestions for free composition, such as 
are found in the latter part of the book, are still better. It is a 
book I should like to use in my classes. I know I could arouse 
a good deal of interest with it and I believe it is a worthy medium 
for teaching Spanish effectively. 

Michael S. Donlan. 

High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 

Modern French Grammar, by Pierre de la Rochelle. Putnam, 

1919. 

Every new French teaching book that appears is hailed, if not 
with joy, at least with great interest, as that possible model of 
perfection for which we are still waiting. The task is compara- 
tively simple to put such books into their proper class, as the 
"French Self Taught" phrase book, the old-fashioned formal 
reference grammar, or finally, what we may designate as the 
teachable class-room conversation grammar. It is a bit discon- 
certing to find one which will not yield gracefully to this facile 
method of disposal, and which demands more careful inspection 
to divine its functions and purposes. Such a book is Mr. Pierre 
de la Rochelle's Modern French Grammar. 

Phrase book it is emphatically not. We should search through 
it in vain for a restaurant dinner or for third-class tickets to Paris. 
But at first glance, upon seeing the pages of fine, all too fine, 
print, with numbered rules and notes and lists, one might jump 
to the conclusion that it was of the reference type. 

We do not like to discourage originality in the arrangement of 
material; yet, for a reference grammar a very definite, formal, 
and logical system should be the first requisite. One should be 
able to refer to its sections and headings as to a dictionary, with 
certainty and precision. If, for instance, we wished to look up 
some point under adjectives, we should like to open the book to 
the section on adjectives and find there all posssible information 
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on the subject. This grammar, to be sure, does treat the gender 
of adjectives quite thoroughly in one chapter, but it is disquieting 
to find the first mention of their position in the chapter on the 
verb "avoir," sandwiched in between the past indefinite and the 
past anterior, and to see their comparison inconspicuously shoved 
between some five hundred idioms in the pages that follow. It is 
more than disquieting, it is irritating, to find rules that are not 
written in clear, complete English sentences; to have the notes 
of a numbered section (such as 63) not following that section, but 
instead, Section 65; and one wonders why the entire verb "avoir" 
with all its compound tenses, is given in an early part of the 
book, while "£tre" is reserved almost for the end, though fre- 
quently used before. In fact, it is unfair to criticize the book 
on the basis of a reference grammar, for it is manifestly not that. 

There remains the teachable class-room conversation gram^ 
mar. 

Mr. de la Rochelle's book is divided into four parts: I, 
Phonetics; II, Parts of Speech; III, Regular Verbs; IV, Irregular 
Verbs. About fifty pages are devoted to the first section, which 
includes also some helps on prosody, and an excellent alphabetical 
list of aspirate "h" words. It is greatly to be regretted, however, 
that the treatment of pronunciation is so diffuse, without being 
either clear or accurate in its physical directions. It seems futile 
to direct a person to pronounce French "u" by pronouncing "u," 
with "s" before it. If he does not know how to give "u," he is 
no better off than before. One must also object to a number of 
statements: that nasal "a" is pronounced as "an" in "want," 
nasal "o" as "on" in "long"; that in "r" the tip of the tongue 
touches the roof of the mouth, and many others. The teaching 
of French pronunciation to an English speaker is a difficult and 
delicate matter at best, and no one who respects the French 
language should attempt to present it without availing himself of 
the help of phoneticians. Mr. de la Rochelle does give with his 
English equivalents the phonetic symbol, but it is scarcely ever 
seen in use. 

Parts II and III are divided into thirty lessons, each con- 
taining material for composition, oral drill, or dictation; but it is 
most extraordinary material. We may search through the whole 
book in vain for a single passage of connected French. The 
student is given a great many detailed rules, and then pitched 
headlong into solidly packed paragraphs of disconnected French 
idioms, each one with an English translation. They are not 
arranged alphabetically; they illustrate certain grammatical 
points, but are not grouped about any central idea; nor are they 
indexed. Pages 87 to 116 contain about 1,350 such idioms; a 
conservative estimate would give the books from four to five 
thousand of them. We defy any one but Mark Twain to write a 
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composition containg the following expressions: "une colere 
bleue; des femmes aigres; un enfant nouvellement ne; nouveaux 
maries; une blessure au visage; vous avez l'air malade; avez-vous 
mal aux yeux? le cheval noir; h6tel incendie; il est sourd comme 
un pot. 

No matter in what school of method we stand, the modern 
trend of language teaching has made us expect definite things of 
a teachable class-room book. We expect greater simplicity in 
the presentation of grammatical material, less formalism, more 
concrete conversational reading matter, and, above all, certain 
practical helps for pronunciation, with simple but accurate 
directions for the production of sounds from a physical stand- 
point. Without these no book is adequate. 

In fact, we fear that the last classification will not fit the 
book; we must remove the words "teachable," "conversation," 
and "class-room." There remains a grammar, a Modern French 
Grammar, or perhaps more fittingly, a cubist French Grammar. 
But those of us who cling to a more conservative form of art must 
look further for something to suit our needs. 

Elsie Schobinger. 

The Harvard School, 

Chicago. 

Errata in Beginners' French. Walter-Ballard Series. Scribners. 

3rd edition. 

Beginners' French contains in its third edition, errors, in- 
accuracies, and loose statements, which could hardly be over- 
looked even in a first edition. One is at a loss to understand how 
such mistakes as those cited below could have been allowed to 
stand: 

P. 48. "Marcel est l'oncle d'Elvire et Gaston." The repeti- 
tion of de is absolutely necessary in French. 

P. 62. "Oii demeure votre frere et votre sceur?" A plural 
subject and a singular verb! 

P. 172, Questionnaire, n. 9, "au devant" is evidently meant 
for "vers." The two words are not synonymous in French. 

P. 142. "Nul de mes cousins n'est arrive." Nul is given in 
this sentence as equivalent to aucun and pas un. Nul should 
never be used in a partitive construction. As there are no exer- 
cises on those pronouns there is little danger that pupils will 
have this error fixed in their minds, but that does not prevent 
the error from existing. 

P. 158. A photograph is referred to in Lecon LV, 1. 4, as "un 
vieux tableau," as if "tableau" and picture in the English sense 
were interchangeable. 

P. 126. "Vous voyez une colonne classique." Although not 
an error in French this is a mistake in architecture. The object 



